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MEDICINE 






Artery Disease Attacked 


Nerve-cutting operation which relieves complica- 
tions in arteriosclerosis and chemical investigation of the 
cause of the condition are reported. 


>» ARTERIOSCLEROSIS — hardening of 
the arteries to you—is now under attack by 
both chemistry and surgery. From the 
chemical front may come knowledge of 
what makes artery walls grow hard and 
lose their elasticity. Following this might 
come a diet to prevent the condition. 

From the surgical front comes a ner 
cutting operation that relieves some of the 
late complications of hardened arteries, such 
as gangrene and amputation. Progress on 
both fronts was reported at the meeting in 
Chicago of the American Society for the 
Study of Arteriosclerosis. 

A 70% salvage rate two years after the 
nerve-cutting operation was obtained for 
83 patients, Drs. Alexander Blain III, Ken- 
neth N. Campbell and Bradley M. Harris 
of Detroit and Ann Arbor, Mich., reported. 

The operation not only spared these 
patients amputation with consequent physi- 
cal and economic disability but had a pro- 
phylactic effect in another group with early 
arteriosclerosis which was causing such 
symptoms as night cramps, cold hands and 
feet and intermittent claudication. All of 
this group got complete relief of symptoms. 

The nerves which are cut are part of the 
sympathetic nervous system which operates 
independently of the brain and controls, 
among other things, the contracting and 
dilating of blood vessels. Object of the 
operation is to lessen the tendency toward 
spasm of the blood vessels which 
occurs in arteriosclerosis. These blood ves- 
sels can often then carry enough blood to 
the legs, hands and feet to prevent symp 
toms of poor circulation from coldness to 
gangrene. 

Among 24 patients who had already de- 
veloped some gangrene 17 were improved 
by a nerve-cutting operation, Drs. Leon 
Gerber, William S. McCune and William 
Eastman of Washington, D. C., reported. 
In the remaining patients the operation 
failed and gangrene progressed so that am- 
putation was necessary. 

A disturbance in the way the body 
handles fatty substances, specifically fatty 
acids, from food is now suspected of a 
fundamental part in starting artery dam- 
age, with the kidneys playing an important 
role in this fat-handling disturbance. 

Diet experiments arousing this suspicion 
were reported by Dr. Russell L. Holman of 
Louisiana State University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Dogs, he found, can eat a diet with lots 
of fat in it without ever getting artery dam- 
age unless the kidneys are damaged. But 
any time after two months of such a diet 
kidney damage is regularly followed by 


small 





artery damage, experiments showed. 

The chemical injury comes before ana- 
tomical change. Dr. Holman’s studies also 
suggest that development of artery disease 
may be a matter of days rather than dec- 
ades and that the effects of age may be 
more cumulative than causative. 

Fatty substances in the blood called lip- 
fanogen and antilipfanogen are believed to 
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**X”’ Disease 


> “X” DISEASE, so called because it is 
still a totally unknown quantity so far as 
its origin is concerned, is killing cattle in 
at least 32 of the states of the Union, de- 
clares Dr. H. W. Schoening, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture veterinarian in charge 
of pathological studies. 

No section of the country is free from it, 
since the states where it has been reported 
are distributed all over the map. It is not 
at all unlikely, Dr. Schoening added, that 
it may be occurring in other states but has 
not yet been reported from them because 
it has not been recognized. 

Symptoms are described as including loss 
of weight and appetite, decrease in milk 
yield, premature dropping of calves, fever, 
and a thickening and inflammation of the 
skin. No drug treatment thus far attempted 
has been successful. Of animals contract- 
ing the disease, nearly 60% die. It is a long 
and lingering affair, with the poor beasts 
dragging themselves around in an ema- 
ciated state sometimes for weeks or even 
months before they die. 

One particularly marked symptom of X 
disease has become the basis of a more 
technical name, hyperkeratosis. This com- 
bination of Greek roots means “overgrowth 
of horn.” It does not, however, refer to the 
animals’ horns but to the enormous thick- 
ening of the horny outer layer of the skin, 
which is thrown into heavy wrinkles and 
folds. 

How hard X disease can hit cattle own- 
ers was disclosed in a survey just concluded 
in five states of the Southeast, conducted by 
four outstanding research men. In 26 herds, 
totaling over 4,000 head, more than 30% of 
the cattle were affected, and nearly 60% of 
these died. Losses were estimated at more 
than $110,000, or over $4,200 per herd. 
Beef cattle were much more frequently 
affected than dairy types. 

Suggested possible causes include infec- 
tion with virus, fungus or other disease 
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play a part in the production and contr: 
of one kind of artery hardening, ather: 
sclerosis, Drs. Henry S. Simms, Mary § 
Parshley, Ruth B. Pitt and Joan B. Fulto: 
of Columbia University College of Phys 
cians and Surgeons told the meeting. 

Lipfanogens are taken up by living cel! 
and converted into visible fat. Antilipfan: 
gens prevent this conversion. Blood fror 
patients with kidney and heart diseases an 
diabetes, which are frequently complicate 
by hardening of the arteries, has som 
what less than normal lipfanogen activity 
and considerably less than normal antilip- 
fanogen activity. 

Dr. Kenneth B. Turner of Presbyterian 
Hospital, New York, cooperated with Dr. 
Simms and associates in these studies. 
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Killing Cows 


germ; a poisonous mineral in the soil or 
water; or a nutritional imbalance. Many 
samples of soils, plants, and parts of dis- 
eased animals are now being intensively 
examined, in order to narrow down the 
field, for of course until the cause of X 
disease is known little can be done for its 


treatment and not much for its prevention. 
Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


GENETICS 


Bacteria Found Convenient 
For Heredity Studies 


> BACTERIA are being found convenient 
organisms for the study of mutations, of 
sudden hereditary changes. In the number 
of generations they produce in a given 
time, as well as in the small space they 
occupy and the low cost of feeding them, 
they put rabbits and even fruit-flies com 
pletely in the shade. 

Reports of two types of bacterial muta 
tion are presented in the ProcEEDINGs oF 
THE NationaL AcADEMY oF SCIENCES 
(Sept.). The first comes from Dr. Francis 
J. Ryan of Columbia University. He has 
found in cultures of lactic-acid-producing 
bacteria new strains that can get along 
without certain of the amino acids, or pro 
tein building-blocks, which the original 
ancestral species always required for living. 
Typical is a new strain able to get along 
without the common amino acid, histidine. 

The other report is by Dr. E. Ruth 
Witkus of Fordham University. Her ba¢e 
terium is a species that is normally yellow, 
but which has several times produced white 
variants which are stable, never reverting to 
yellow no matter how long their cultures 
are carried on. The curious thing is that 
this white mutant strain can be produced 
only through the cooperation of four other, 
and quite different, bacterial species in 2 


mixed culture. 
Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 
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MEDICINE 


Pill Checks Gonorrhea 


A single pill of penicillin a few hours after exposure 
will prevent this venereal disease, it was discovered in tests 


made on Navy personnel. 


>» GONORRHEA can now be prevented 
by swallowing a single pill of penicillin 
within a few hours after exposure, Dr. 
Harry Eagle of the National Institutes of 
Health, U. S. Public Health Service, re- 
ported. 

This may herald the conquest of one 
of the two imajor venereal diseases. The 
famous mold remedy has already proved its 
power to cure cases of gonorrhea. With an 
easy means of prevention now available, the 
chain of infection could be broken and the 
disease may in time be practically wiped 
out. 

The tests showing the mold remedy’s 
preventive power were made on Navy per- 
sonnel. Associated with Dr. Eagle in the 
studies, reported in detail in Pustic Heattu 
Reports (Oct. 29), were Lieut. (jg) A. V. 
Gude and Lieut. (jg) G. E. Beckmann, 
reserve officers in the Navy Medical Corps; 
Dr. George Mast, commander in the Navy 
at the time of the studies; Capt. J. J. 
Sapero of the Navy Medical Corps; and 
J. B. Shindledecker, chief hospital corps- 
man, U. S. Navy. 

The penicillin pills used were the ordi- 
nary peniciliin G mouth tablets made by 
eight different firms and now available on 
doctor’s prescription. The pills were taken 
an average of two hours after exposure to 
gonorrhea. If taken as long as 12 to 18 
hours after, it might be necessary to take 
two pills six hours apart, but this is not 
definite. 

No complications which might work 
against the general use of penicillin pills 
for prevention of gonorrhea have appeared 
so far in the tests involving several hun- 
dred men. In the first 16 weeks of the 
study, the pills were taken as often as five 
times a week, with an average of slightly 
over once a week. 

No sign of sensitization to penicillin has 
developed. The germs causing gonorrhea 
have apparently not developed resistance to 
the mold chemical. And there has been no 
case of simultaneous syphilis being sup- 
pressed by the preventive pill, only to flare 
up later as has occurred in penicillin treat- 
ment of gonorrhea. 

The penicillin tablets were given, one 
tablet per man, to from 151 to 213 men as 
they returned to ship from shore liberty. 
The tablets given these men contained 100,- 
000 units of penicillin. In the group there 
were five cases of gonorrhea over a 16-week 
period. In three cases there was reason to 
doubt that the men actually received peni- 
‘illin. 

Men in another group of approximately 
the same size, varying from 137 to 217, 


each got a placebo tablet that looked like 
penicillin but contained none of the mold 
chemical. In this group there were during 
the six-month period of the test 43 cases of 
gonorrhea, a rate of 11.9 cases of gonorrhea 
per 1,000 liberties with a sickness rate of 
508 cases per 1,000 men per year. 

In the group that got the 100,000 unit 
penicillin tablet there were 1.8 cases of 
gonorrhea per 1,000 liberties and an aver- 
age sickness rate of 105 per 1,000 men per 
year. 

When the penicillin-treated group had 
their dose stepped up to 250,000 units in a 
single tablet, during an eight-week period 
only one case developed among from 87 to 
141 men taking 569 liberties. In that case 
the man said he had not taken the peni 
cillin pill. 

The 250,000 unit penicillin pills were 
then made available to the entire station on 
a voluntary basis. During an eight-week 
period, involving 225 men and 1,943 lib 
erties, seven cases of gonorrhea developed. 
Of these, six were in men who did not 
request the penicillin pills on returning 
from liberty. The seventh developed a week 
after the man received the pill, but during 
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this week the man had been A. W. O. L. 
for five days with repeated exposures to 
gonorrhea. 
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Improved Seismic Method 
Of Locating Oil Revealed 


> AN IMPROVED method of 
probable underground petroleum deposits 
by the so-called seismic method was re 
vealed by the Institute of Inventive Re 
search, San Antonio, Texas. It is the work 
of Dr. Thomas C. Poulter, and _ utilizes 
“shaped charges” of explosive compositions 
which are set off above the ground, thus 
eliminating the cost of drilling shot holes. 


locating 


Shaped charges go back to what physicists 
know as the “Munroe effect” which 
announced to the world in 1888 by Prof. 
Charles E. Munroe. He found that if a 
hollow is made in an explosive cartridge on 
the side toward the object to be blasted, the 
effect is greatly increased. The hole can be 
conical or hemispherical in shape. The prin 
ciple was well applied during the war in 
the bazooka rocket, which was far more 
effective in piercing plate than 
bullets. 


was 


armor 


In the seismic method of locating prob 
able oil deposits under the earth, a seismo 
graph similar to that used in observatories 
to record earthquake tremors is employed. 
But the tremors are man-made, 
rather minor. An explosive is detonated in 
a drill hole, the depth of which varies in 


and are 





SEISMIC OIL EXPLORATION—Picture shows night explosion of 13- 

charge detonation covering 120-foot area. This new, above-ground explosion 

method is expected to be cheaper than conventional methods and to speed up 
search for oil. 
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different locations. Shock waves travelling 


downward deep into the earth are reflected 


back by certain structures if encountered. 
Experts, from a study of the recordings 
made by these reflected shock waves, are 


able to determine underground layers favor- 
able to petroleum deposits. 

Dr. Poulter’s new method will provide 
economy in eliminating the need of boring 
holes, and it can be used in regions where 
boring would be exceedingly difficult, as in 
isolated mountainous country or in a search 
for oil under the sea. Dr. Poulter, who is 
associate director of Stanford Research In 
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stitute of Palo Alto, Calif., has tested his 
method against conventional procedures in 
various locations. 

In his procedure, the charges in the ex- 
plosive pattern are set on stakes relatively 
close to the ground and spread in a hex- 
agonal design. Depending upon the type of 
records sought, comparatively light charges 
are placed from five to 85 feet apart and 
detonated simultaneously. The method may 
be used to produce an essentially flat wave 
front of low amplitude over a relatively 
large area. 
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New Way To Treat TB 


> A WAY 
ment for tuberculosis and bring its benefits 
to patients suffering from the very com 


to improve streptomycin treat 


mon, late type of the disease, fibrocaseous 
tuberculosis, has been discovered by Drs. 
Edgar Woody, Jr., and Roy C. Avery of 
Vanderbilt University School Medicine, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

The method is to give the famous mold 
remedy with another medicine, potassium 
iodide. The streptomycin would be given 
by hypodermic injection and the iodide in 
drops to be swallowed in water. 

Success with this treatment in tubercu 


lous guinea pigs is reported by the Vander 
bilt scientists in the journal, Science (Nov. 
The guinea pigs were all infected with 
the same TB germs. It was a big 
enough dose to kill all the untreated ani 
mals. Of those treated with streptomycin 
alone, 46.1% died. Of those treated with 
streptomycin plus potassium iodide, only 
14.3% died. 
The scientists hope they can get a grant 
of funds in order to study the treatment in 


dose of 


human patients. They feel pretty sure it 
will be successful. 
Streptomycin treatment alone has not 
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been too successful in this type of tubercu- 
losis. The iodide acts to release the TB 
germs from the fibrocaseous tissue in which 
they become entombed in the lungs of 
patients in late stages of the disease. Once 
the germs are released, the streptomycin 
gets a chance to act on them. 
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PSYCHOLOCY 
Drawings Reveal Emotions 
In Children and Adults 


>» EMOTIONS in both children and older 
persons may be studied through analysis of 
their drawings, Dr. L. van der Horst, of 
Amsterdam, Holland, reported. 

The very young child lives in intimate 
contact with his surrounding world, Dr. 
van der Horst told the Mooseheart Sym- 
posium on Feelings and Emotions in 
Mooseheart, Ill. It is as much a part of him 
as is the adult’s body. The young child and 
his picture are one. 

Between the age of four and seven, chil- 
dren draw because they need a motor 
outlet. It is not until somewhere between 
the seventh and tenth years that it is pos- 
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sible for the child to think of the object as 
apart from the self. It is then that the 
creative urge is revealed and the child 
begins to have a desire for drawings as 
symbols to portray his experience. 

After the tenth year, the drawings are 
extended to include human relationships 
and the child’s own imaginings begin to 
show up. It is even later that the child 
begins to demand of his drawing that it be 
an objective reproduction of his intention. 

By studying a child’s drawings and their 
linkage to his imaginative life and emo 
tions, we find a new approach to the study 
of the child mind, Dr. van der Horst con- 
cluded. 
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X-Rays Can Harm Genes 


If too large a dose of X-rays during routine treat- 
ment of a patient reach the reproductive glands, his remote 
descendants may be born defective. 


»® YOU DO NOT have to wait for an 
atom-bomb to receive a dose of rays that 
will cause your remote descendants to be 
crippled or otherwise defective. It can 
happen to you in the course of X-ray treat- 
ments for certain kinds of cancer, or even 
in a routine X-ray examination of your 
abdomen, if enough of the rays reach your 
reproductive glands. 

This warning was given by Prof. H. J. 
Muller of the University of Indiana, in a 
lecture before the University of Chicago 
chapter of the Society of Sigma Xi in Chi- 
cago. Prof. Muller received the 1946 award 
of the Nobel Prize in medicine and physi- 
ology for demonstrating the possibility of 
producing hereditary bodily changes 
through the use of X-rays. 

X-rays and other penetrating radiations 
used in clinics and laboratories can do the 
same kind of things to descendants of 
human beings that they do to the offspring 
of fruitflies, because the cell mechanisms 
that determine hereditary characters are 
essentially similar in them, and in all other 
higher organisms. 

Most mutations are harmful, whether 
they occur spontaneously or through im- 
pact of X-rays or other disturbing influ- 
ences, Prof. Muller pointed out. In perhaps 
a majority of cases they are of the type 
known as lethal, and simply prevent the 
affected individual from coming into exist- 
ence at all. But if birth does take place, the 
unfortunate “mutant” is apt to be de- 
formed, or blind, or abnormal in some 
other way. 

These misfortunes of X-rayed fathers 
(and mothers) are more likely to be visited 
on descendants in third and fourth and 
subsequent generations than on their im- 
mediate offspring, Prof. Muller pointed out. 
Their coming to light depends on the meet- 
ing in reproduction of two deficient genes, 
for if one normal gene is present it will 
possess the controlling influence, and the 
deficient gene will simply be carried for- 
ward into another generation, to lie in 
wait for its “opposite number.” 

X-rays and other rays produce hereditary 
changes in two ways, Prof. Muller told his 
audience. The first is the result of an im- 
pact on a single gene, changing it from 
normal to deficient. The second method of 
change is more easily demonstrated, for it 
consists in the breaking apart of a whole 
chromosome by a ray. The broken ends 
tend to re-unite, but if the patch takes place 
in the wrong way results in succeeding 
generations are apt to be unfortunate. 


However, X-ray doses are capable of 


harming the individual who receives them, 
even if the usual warning signs such as 
reddened skin and loss of hair are absent, 
Prof. Muller warned in conclusion. Recent 
statistical studies, he declared, have demon 
strated that the life-span of persons given 
courses of X-ray treatments is significantly 
lowered. For this reason, he 
strongly the use of alternative treatments, 
where such exist. 
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Vitamin Lack May Be Cause 
Of Heart Troubles, Cancer 


> LACK of some still undiscovered vita 
min or other chemical may be the cause of 
artery hardening, high blood pressure, heart 
disease and cancer. This possibility was 
suggested by Dr. Tinsley R. Harrison of 
Southwestern Medical College, Dallas, at 
the meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Medical Directors of America in 
New York. 

In the world search for not only longer 
but more useful and vigorous life, great 
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strides have been made in conquering two 
degenerative diseases, diabetes and perni- 
cious anemia, Dr. Harrison pointed out. 

Each of these diseases is due to lack of a 
chemical needed by the body, insulin in the 
case of diabetes and a substance in liver in 
the case of pernicious anemia. Other de 
generative diseases might, he suggested, also 
be due to “deficiencies of substances or 
processes as yet unknown.” 
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ELECTRONICS 
Electronic Pencil Enables 
Composers To Hear Score 


> COMPOSERS may now play the music 
they have written on a simple electrical 
machine by writing out the score with an 
electronic pencil. 

The new composer’s music box was de 
in Cleveland to the Acoustical 
Society of America by Prof. Robert B. 
Watson of the University of Texas physics 
department and defense research laboratory. 

“Some 
music mentally at the time of composition,” 
Prof. Watson explained, “but others desire 
to hear certain musical passages while 
composing. A composer may now use a 
compact electro-acoustic device to produce 
various tones with comparative ease and 
little distraction from writing his musical 


“ >? 
score. 


scribed 


composers are able to hear the 


The music box is operated similarly to 
writing with paper and pencil. The tone is 
started by placing the electronic pencil on 





COMPOSER’S MUSIC BOX—Musical scores can now be written with an 
electronic pencil which permits the composer to hear his music while he is 
composing it. Pitch and volume are varied by moving the pencil. 
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the plate of the instrument and stopped by 
lifting it 

Pitch is increased by moving the pencil 
upward. Loudness is increased by move 
ment to the right. Tonal qualities of the 
MEDICINE 
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sound can be obtained by varying the 
circuits in the machine. Skill of the player 
enters in variations of timing, pitch and 
volume. 
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Polio in Drinking Water 


> THE GERMS, or viruses, of infantile 
paralysis and several other diseases can get 
into drinking water through back-siphon 
age in the plumbing system. Once in the 
water, they can survive for from one to 
seven days even when the water is chlori 
nated to the extent most city drinking 
water is. 

Experiments showing this are reported 
by Dr. Joseph Zichis of the Markham 
Laboratories in Chicago and Dr. E. A. 
Piszezek of Cook County Health Depart- 
ment in the journal, Science (Nov. 5). 
This seems to add evidence to the suspi- 
many that one way 


cions of scientists 
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infantile paralysis spreads is through con- 
taminated drinking water. 

The viruses of St. Louis encephalitis, of 
western equine encephalitis (so-called horse 
sleeping sickness) and of lymphocytic chor- 
iomeningitis were the ones tested besides 
the infantile paralysis virus. 

Infantile paralysis, St. Louis and Japanese 
B encephalitis and _ infectious hepatitis 
(jaundice) viruses all can produce the dis- 
eases when given by mouth, and the in- 
fantile paralysis virus is known to leave the 
body through the intestinal wastes. 
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Full Use of Highways 


> THE PUBLIC is not getting the full use 
of te highways to which it is entitled, the 
American Petroleum Institute was told in 
Chicago by John S. Worley of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Public interest miust come 
first in the study of any highway problems 
which may arise. 

We are faced with a number of these 
problems, he said, among them taxation, 
irade barriers, an adequate highway plant, 
uniform traffic code, safety, a fuller use of 
our highway plant, and long-range high- 
way planning. Taxation he characterized as 
probably our most confusing activity, ad- 
ministered with the least intelligence of all 
our highway transport activities. 

Fuller use of the highways and streets, 
in which more than $33,000,000,000 has 
been invested, includes their use to full 
capacity. The capacity of a highway is 
found in the elements of space for and 
strength for carrying the loads. 

The reasonable capacity of a modern 
rural road, in terms of passenger cars, is 
about 450 cars per lane per hour when the 
average speed is 42 miles an hour. Trucks 
and trailers reduce this amount. Congestion 
begins where the number of cars increase 
or the average speed is less. But few rural 
roads are used to the saturation point. 

In urban areas, it is the street intersec- 
tions rather than lack of lane space which 
governs the number of vehicles moving 
along a street. A great deal of the conges- 
tion we think we encounter in cities is 
psychological. If measured in time lost, it 
would be found to be only a few minutes 
per 24 hours. 

Heavier loads would make possible fewer 
trucks on the highway, as well as a lower 


charge for service, all of which is in the 
public interest, he declared. Legal loads 
permitted in adjoining states upon the 
same road built under Federal specifications 
show how the public does not get the ful! 
use of its highways. On U. S. Highway 23, 
as an example, the allowable gross load in 
Michigan is 120,000 pounds; in Ohio, 
77,500 pounds; and in Kentucky, only 
50,000 pounds. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


Prehistoric Eskimo Houses 
Had Beams of Whale Ribs 


> PREHISTORIC Eskimo houses in which 
the long ribs and jawbones of whales served 
for timbers were excavated on the coast of 
Frobisher Bay in Baffin Island during the 
past summer by Dr. Henry B. Collins, Jr., 
Smithsonian Institution archaeologist. They 
were built on the same general plan as the 
“dugouts” used as dwellings by both In- 
dians and early white settlers in the West, 
except that in the latter wooden poles sup- 
ported the roof over the pit that consti- 
tuted the main part of the house. 

Most of the weapon points, tools and 
household utensils found in the ancient 
village belonged to the very old but still 
undated Eskimo type known as the Thule 
culture. They were made of stone, ivory, 
bone and antlers. Such artifacts have been 
found over a wide stretch of territory, from 
Greenland to Alaska. It is believed that the 
Thule culture started in Alaska and spread 
eastward. 


Along with these Thule artifacts, which 


are large and rough, were many small, 
very delicately carved implements of the 
type known as the Dorset culture. Users of 
these were an earlier people, who also ap. 
parently spread eastward from Alaska. 
Although it is usually supposed that the 
Thule culture dates from about 800 years 
ago, the only definite date that can be 
assigned in connection with the village 
which Dr. Collins excavated is one earlier 
than the end of the sixteenth century, when 
the English explorer Frobisher penetrated 
into the waters north of Canada seeking 
the fabled Northwest Passage. The Eskimo: 
whom he met were already using iron 
tools—and no trace of iron was found in 
the ancient village on the shore of the bay 
that bears his name. 
Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


Broken-Down Cells Can 
Still Synthesize Protein 


> A NEW WAY of studying protein syn- 
thesis and new information about this all- 
important tissue-forming mechanism have 
been reported at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Living cells apparently do not have to be 
intact in order for protein synthesis to be 
carried on, a team of researchers headed by 
Dr. David M. Greenberg report. 

The scientists broke down the walls of 
living liver cells, and placed the nuclear 
material in a nutrient solution. Then they 
added radioactive glycine, labeled with 
radioactive carbon 14, which permits the 
carbon atom to be traced through any 
chemical reaction. 

Radiocarbon atoms showed up in the 
protein material, indicating apparent in- 
corporation of the glycine into protein. It 
was also found that a considerable portion 
of the glycine had been transformed into 
another kind of amino acid, serine. 

Dr. Greenberg said there was evidence 
that protein synthesis and the transforma- 
tion of one amino acid into another is 
accomplished by enzymes, chemical agents 
which catalyze biocher'cal- reactions. He 
added that there appears to be a special 
enzyme for protein synthesis, and another 
one for transforming one amino acid into 
another. 

The scientists expressed hope that further 
studies along this line may make it possible 
to isolate these enzymes. Dr. Greenberg said 
that while protein synthesis in the labora- 
tory is a long way off, the new information 
will be of help. 

Protein synthesis was observed earlier in 
the Berkeley laboratories, using radioactive 
sulfur and radioactive glycine with intact 
cells in the form of liver slices. However, 
the new technique expands the scope of 
experiments that can be performed. 

Dr. Greenberg’s associates in the research 
were Drs. Theodore Winnick, Felix Fried- 
berg, and Martin P. Schulman, of the de- 
partment of biochemistry. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 194 
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Mothballs Have New Use 


Crystals of the chemical give promise of a new meth- 
od of detecting radioactivity. In some respects it is superior 


to the Geiger counter. 


>» MOTHBALLS promise to become im- 
portant in giving warnings against dan- 
gerous radioactivity from exploding atoms 
or the detection of new facts about the 
composition of matter. They are competing 
with the famous Geiger counter, familiar 
detecting device of radioactivity. 

The stuff of ordinary mothballs is find- 
ing a use in the detection and counting of 
speeding subatomic particles and gamma 
rays. Naphthalene (mothballs), anthracene, 
and alkali halides such as sodium iodide 
have all been successfully tested as detectors, 
according to recent investigations reported 
to the Puysicat Review (July 1, Aug. 15), 
journal of the American Physical Society. 

Counters using crystals of these com- 
pounds are called scintillation counters, and 
have characteristics superior in some re- 
spects to the familiar Geiger counter. 

The scintillation counter is constructed 
by placing the sensitive crystals in front of 
the light-sensitive aperture of a conven- 
tional photo-multiplier electron tube. A 
high energy particle or gamma ray in pass- 
ing through one of the crystals produces a 
tiny flash or scintillation of light. These 
flashes are seen by the photomultiplier tube 


MEDICINE 


Boys’ Heads 


> WORRIED about the size of the baby’s 
head? Does it seem too large or too small? 

Usually there is no foundation for such 
worries, but physicians now have a simple 
new technique to make sure. A simple 
chart on head size has just been devised by 
two University of California Medical 
School physicians, Drs. Henry K. Silver and 
William C. Deamer, and pubiished in the 
JouRNAL oF PEDIATRICS. 

In most cases what appears to be an 
abnormally large or small head may be 
simply a hereditary characteristic. A few 
measurements over a period of time, using 
the chart, will determine if the head is 
growing at a normal rate, in which case 
there is no need for worry. 

However, in a very few cases an abnor- 
mally small head may indicate mental 
retardation or on oversize head may warn 
of a dangerous increase in cerebral fluid 
and possible atrophy of the brain. 

In these cases “changes in the growth 
pattern of the head, as compared to normal, 
may indicate the seriousness of the condi- 


tion before marked abnormality of shape, 


and are converted to tiny electrical im- 
pulses. These tiny impulses are then in turn 
amplified nearly a million times in the 
photo-multiplier tube to give a usable out- 
put voltage pulse. 

The advantage of the new scintillation 
counter over the more familiar Geiger 
counter lies in its very high speed of re- 
sponse. The slower Geiger counter has a 
dead time for a few thousandths of a 
second after each count before it recovers 
its sensitivity and is able to detect another 
particle. The scintillation counter, on the 
other hand, is so speedy in response that it 
can make several counts within a millionth 
of a second. 

With the new counter such rapidly occur- 
ring events as the decay of a meson or of 
the energy transitions of a nucleus can be 
accurately observed and timed in order to 
supply important new information about 
the energy spectra of these processes. 

Some of the latest reported researches on 
the new scintillation counters have been 
done at the University of California Radia- 
tion Laboratory, Oak Ridge National Lab- 
oratory, and Princeton University. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


Are Bigger 


loss of vision, retardation of mental growth 
or other sequelae have occurred,” the 
physicians write. In many cases serious 
consequences may be averted. 

The physicians point out that in the past 
it has been difficult for the average physi- 
cian to take routine measurements of head 
size, because the data on head size have 
been buried in lengthy and complex tables, 
the interpretation of which is difficult and 
time-consuming. 

Their chart is a graphic simplification of 
these tables, which makes it possible for 
the practicing physician to compare head 
size in an infant up to two years with that 
of the average child. 

The chart indicates that boys have larger 
heads than girls at all ages. At birth the 
head size for girls ranges from 12.75 to 14 
inches, while for boys the range is 13 to 
14.25 inches. At two years the normal for 
girls is 18.25 to 19.5, and for boys, from 
18.75 to 20 inches. In all cases 20% of all 
children will have head circumferences 
which fall on either side of these sizes 
without being abnormal. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 





STREET LIGHTS GET “BRAIN” 

—The electronic “brain” which turns 

street lights on and off automatically 

at dusk or dawn is in the center 

transparent tube being demonstrated 
by a GE engineer. 


ENGINEERING 


Individual Street Lamps 
Lighted Automatically 


> INDIVIDUAL street lights may now be 
turned on and off automatically as dusk 
and dawn approach by means of a small 
photoelectric cell unit which is designed so 
that it may be plugged into the top of a 
properly adapted lamp. The device was re- 
vealed by General Electric. 

The use of photoelectric cells to turn 


lights on and off is not new and has been 


applied for some time with classroom lights 
in schools and also in other types of build- 
ings. Another application is in the re- 
volving beacon lights placed on aviation 
routes. This new application, with a spe- 
cially designed equipment, should result in 
economy because the individual lamps are 
in operation only when it is dark enough 
to need them. 

A gas-filled phototube, an electronic de- 
vice sensitive to red light, is used as the 
brain of this automatic lamplighter. The 
type sensitive to red light was selected be- 
cause the light of the setting sun in early 
evening is nearer the red end of the 
spectrum. 

A little window in the housing over the 
photocell unit faces north and so is shielded 
from the direct rays of the sun. The photo- 
tube will operate when outdoor light in- 
tensity reaches a point at twilight when 
objects some 500 feet away become hazy to 
an observer. 

Sclence News Letter, November 13, 1948 
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ENGINEERING 


New Diesel Oil Cuts Wear 
As Much as Nine-Tenths 


> A NEW lubricating oil capable of re- 
ducing wear in diesel engines as much as 
nine-tenths was revealed in Tulsa, Okla., to 
the Society of Automotive Engineers by the 
Shell Oil Company. 

It is a compounded heavy-duty type, 
which not only reduces wear, but promotes 
engine cleanliness, possesses oxidation sta- 
bility at high level, and excels conventional 
heavy-type oils in stability at high piston 
temperatures. 

The lubricant even corrects corrosive 
wear and fouling, whether caused by oper- 
ating conditions, sulfurous fuel, or both, 
the engineers were told by J. A. Edgar, 
J. M. Plantferber and R. F. Bergstrom, all 
of the Shell Company, Martinez, Calif. The 
contents were not revealed. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


Skin Coloring and Tan 
Depend on Skin’s Chemicals 


> SKIN COLOR and the skin tan pro 
duced under the sun’s rays depend a lot on 
the copper and SH (short for sulfhydryl) 
in the skin, it appears from research by 
Drs. Peter Flesch and Stephen Rothman of 
the University of Chicago. 

Formation of melanin, the pigment that 
gives the dark color to skin, is prevented 
by SH compounds. The sun’s rays appar 
ently eliminate the melanin-checking action 
of the SH. Copper comes into the situation 
through a copper-containing enzyme, tyro 
sinase. The action of this chemical is 
familiar to anyone who has seen peeled 
potatoes or mushrooms darken when ex 
posed to the air. 

The SH compounds keep balance with 
the copper-containing enzymes in the rest 
ing melanin cells, the scientists suggest. 
When ultraviolet rays or other agents act 
on the skin, the balance is upset. The SH 
groups are put out of action and the 
copper-containing enzyme can act freely to 
produce the skin pigment. 

Details of the study are reported in the 
journal, Scrence (Nov. 5). 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


PSYCH ILOGY 


Male Declared More 
Emotional than Female 


> THE MALE is the more emotional of 
the two sexes, despite popular opinion. 
Authority: Dr. John E. Anderson, psychol 
ogist of the University of Minnesota, who 
reported the results of his research on emo 
tions to the Mooseheart Symposium on 
Feelings and Emotions in Mooseheart, III. 

The number of emotional situations in 
creases as a person grows older. But just 


Scrence News Letter for November 13, 1948 


what you get emotional about changes as 
you solve life’s problems one by one and 
leave emotion-provoking situations behind 
you, Dr. Anderson said. 

You may not seem as emotional when 
you are grown as you did as a child or 
adolescent. But that may be due to the 
cumulative effect of social pressures to hide 
and control expression of your feelings. 

Men, particularly, Dr. Anderson pointed 
out, are subject to great social pressure to 
hide and inhibit emotional expression and 
so become more “manly.” 

Emotions are no longer thought of by 
psychologists as isolated and distinct proc- 
esses, he explained. Instead, they are 
changes in the level of energy expenditure 
related to the mobilizing of your persona! 
resources to meet a new situation. That is 
why the emotions are constantly changing 
as an individual meets new situations and 
they one by one become an old story to 
him. 

Actually no one knows just how much of 
the apparent complacency and poise of the 
older person is due to the accumulation of 
experience which dulls his feeling and how 
much to the social pressure which makes 
him play the role of calmness. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Red Sea Level Has Not 
Changed in 3500 Years 


> THE RED SEA, whose waters are given 
Biblical credit for the miraculous over 
whelming of Pharaoh’s army, has under- 
gone no natural change in level worth 
speaking of in 3,500 years. This was dis- 
closed before the meeting of the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia by 
Prof. William F. Albright of the Johns 
Hopkins University, who served as archae 
ologist with the University of California 
African Expedition. 

The party investigated the western shore 
of the Sinai peninsula, which was the wil 
derness where the Children of Israel wan 
dered during their long pilgrimage. There 
they discovered the main point of embarka- 
tion for the Egyptian turquoise miners who 
worked in the region about 1500 B. C. This 
point was only a few yards above sea level, 
and soundings proved that it had never 
been under water for any length of time. 

Although the Sinai region is a bleak 
desert now, Prof. Albright added, it has 
not always been such a barren wilderness 
as it was even in the time of Moses. Evi 
dence was found by other parties of the 
expedition that only a few thousand years 
before then it had been a good hunting 
ground for men of the later Stone Age. 

Among the archaeological accomplish 
ments resulting from the expedition has 
been “the successful decipherment of the 
so-called proto-Sinaitic alphabet, which is 
the oldest known form of the ancestral 
alphabet, to which all existing alphabets 
go back.” 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 
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Cysts Found Responsible 
In Nerve Root Pain 


> SCIATICA and other nerve root pain 
may in some cases be due to cysts on the 
front of the nerve roots in the spine instead 
of to a ruptured disk between the vertebrae, 
Dr. I. M. Tarlov of New York reports in 
the JouRNAL oF THE AMERICAN MeEpIcal 
Association (Nov. 6). 

The day after the operation at which the 
cyst was discovered and removed the 
patient he reports was free for the first time 
in months from pain in her leg. She left the 
hospital well and happy on the eleventh 
day and within two months was able to 
carry on with her household duties. 


In this patient’s case the pain, numbness, 
tingling and disability were at first thought 
due to pressure on the nerve root of a 
ruptured disk between the vertebrae. But at 
operation the disk was found normal. Fur 
ther examination and cutting away of tissue 
disclosed the cyst. 

Dr. Tarlov urges surgeons to look for 
cysts in similar cases. He believes the con- 
dition is not rare. In the course of autopsy 
examinations he found such cysts in five of 
30 adults, and a Swedish scientist has re- 
ported finding eight in 17 autopsies. About 
10% of patients thought to have ruptured 
intervertebral disks turn out not to have 
them when the surgeon looks for them at 
operation. Cysts hidden beneath the arch of 
the sacrum may, he thinks, be the cause of 
the pain and other symptoms in these cases 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


ENGINEERING 


Lubrication Simplified 
In Air Force Planes 


> SIMPLIFICATION of U. S. Air Force 
lubrication requirements through standard 
ization of lubricants and lubricating prac- 
tices has progressed to a point where even 
the complex and intricate B-50 Superfortress 
requires only one grease and one oil, the 
Society of Automotive Engineers was told 
in Tulsa, Okla., by E. M. Glass, of the Air 
Material Command, Dayton, Ohio. 
Standardization has resulted in reducing 
to 20 from 400 the number of different 
lubricants stocked by the 2,300 Air Force 
installations for maintaining 300,000 planes 
of 80 different models, he stated. Under the 
new program, cooperation between design 
and lubrication engineers is possible, while 
maintenance engineers are rid of jobs of 
plane lubrication which have become rou 
tine. 
Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 
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Ram-Jet Engines Tested 
On F-80 Wing Tips 


See Front Cover 


> RAM-JET ENGINES mounted on the 
wing tips of a U. S. Air Force Lockheed 
F-80 Shooting Star have been undergoing 
flight tests for nearly a year at Van Nuys, 
California, and Muroc, California, Air 
Force Base. The tests have been carried out 
by Lockheed personnel under the sponsor- 
ship of the Air Force. 

The ram-jets used in the tests were made 
by the Marquardt Aircraft Corporation, 
Venice, California, and are of two types, 
one seven feet long and 20 inches in diam- 
eter, the other 10 feet long and 30 inches 
in diameter. 

A high air speed is necessary to sufh- 
ciently compress the intake air for ram-jet 
engines to operate efficiently, so a “flying 
test stand” in the form of an F-80 was 
used. After the F-80 reached the required 
speed threagh its standard turbo-jet engine, 
the ram-j:ts were ignited. Then the turbo- 
jet was wurned off and the craft was pow- 
ered by ram-jet alone, as shown on the 
cover of this week’s Scrence News Letter. 
It is the first man-carrying aircraft to fly 
under such conditions. 

Mechanically simple, ram-jets are merely 
tubes made of stainless steel, aluminum 
and magnesium incorporating a grid where 
a liquid fuel is burned with the compressed 
air that is produced by the ram effect re- 
sulting from the high speed of the plane. 

Test flights have been made by the F-80 
to determine air and fuel flow, thrust and 
drag of the ram-jet units. The tests were 
made to improve and develop the ram-jet 
engines, not to increase the efficiency of the 
F.80. 

The flying test stand is equipped with 
automatic observing systems and a motion 
picture camera to record instrument read- 
ings in flight. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


New Home Spray Emulsion 
Aids Dust Allergy Victims 


> ASTHMA and other allergy sufferers 
whose misery comes from house dust can 
have their homes made more nearly non. 
allergic by a new product reported in the 
Annats oF Atrercy (Sept.-Oct.). 

The product is called Dust-Seal. It im- 
mobilizes allergy-causing house dusts in 
rugs, carpets and other fabrics, as shown by 
the disappearance of symptoms in ~ dust- 
sensitive persons, Dr. Arthur F. Coca of 


Pearl River, N. Y., reports. 

Some of the germs of colds and other 
respiratory diseases would also be immobil- 
ized since the method is a modification of 
the floor and fabric oiling found effective 
during the war in checking the spread of 
respiratory infection. 

Dust-Seal is a water-emulsifiable mineral 
oil. It comes as a white paste which the 
housewife mixes with water and sprays on 
carpets and upholstered furniture, pillows 
and mattresses. The vacuum cleaner or the 
garden watering can may be used for the 
spraying. 

The spray is odorless and quickly be- 
comes quite invisible. It is non-volatile and 
the fabric is not made more than usually 
inflammable. It is said not to cause “notable 
injury even to fine Chinese and Turkish 
rugs.” 

Dust-Seal is manufactured by L. S. Green 
Associates of New York. 

Science News Letter, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Air Pollution Problem 
Confronts Administration 


> HERE’S a national health protection job 
for the new Congress and the next admin 
istration: A clean-up of the air in industrial 
areas, sO as to prevent another Donora 
tragedy in which industrial fumes held by 
fog killed a score of persons and made 
many others ill. 

The Donora town council requested fed 
eral aid. But the federal health service 
cannot move into such situations as rapidly 
as micht be either expected or helpful 
because it must wait for a request from 
State Health Departments. In this instance, 
election-day closing of state offices at Har 
risburg, Pa., delayed by at least a day the 
aid the federal health service can give. 

The danger is over in Donora now that 
the fog has been dispelled, and the same 
combination of fog and no wind may not 
happen again in years. Even if it did, the 
health danger could be largely prevented if 
the industry spent a good deal of money to 
prevent release of dangerous fumes into the 
air. 

Donora is not alone in its air pollution 
danger. Los Angeles residents go about 
with inflamed eyes and sore throats much 
of the time because of air pollution from 
the industries in and around the city. 
Other industrial regions face much the 
same problems. 

St. Louis is a notable example of a city 
that cleaned up its air, with resultant 
health benefits to its citizens. But while 
many cities have ordinances for control of 
air pollution and for smoke abatement, 
almost no state has any such legislation 

The problem is big enough, in the 
opinion of Dr. J. G. Townsend, head of the 
industrial hygiene division of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, to warrant more 
attention on the federal level. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 


Rare Frilled Shark Caught 
Off Coast of California 


> A FRILLED SHARK, one of the rarest 
of creatures that swim the sea, has been 
caught off the coast of California by a Santa 


Barbara fisherman named Pete Metson. 
Previously caught specimens had been 
known only from Japan and the west coast 
of Europe. 


The frilled shark gets its name from a 
series of frilled folds that cover its six gill- 
slits, which are quite naked in practically 
all other species of sharks. The fish itself is 
long and very slender, so that it looks more 
like an eel than a shark. Mr. Metson’s speci- 
men was just under five feet long when 
caught. 

Realizing that he had something un- 
usual, Mr. Metson cleaned his specimen 
immediately and put it on ice. Later, after 
his boat had returned to base, he had it 
frozen. It is now at the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences in San Francisco. 

A careful anatomical study of the shark 
has been made by Dr. Elmer R. Noble of 
the University of California’s Santa Barbara 
College. A colleague, Dr. Willard L. Mce- 
Rary, has assayed its liver oil for vitamin A 
content, which he found very low. They 
report their results in the journal, Scrence 
(Oct. 8). 


Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


ENGINEERING 


Oil Deficiencies Result in 
Over-Consumption in Cars 


> EXCESSIVE oil consumption in auto 
mobile engines is not always due to me 
chanical defects in the engine but may 
derive from physical deficiencies in the oil, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers was 
told in Tulsa, Okla., by C. W. Georgi of 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation. 

Although other properties may have 
greater significance from a technical aspect, 
oil consumption is of great practical value 
from the popular viewpoint, he said. Oil 
consumption tends to be the chief yard 
stick by which many motorists and oper- 
ators judge oil quality. The investigations 
made by him on which he reported were 
with engines in good mechanical condition. 

The properties of motor oils which have 
the greatest effect on consumption tenden- 
cies are volatility, viscosity and viscosity 
index, he stated. Oils having a low vola- 
tility within defined limits, high viscosity 
and high viscosity index tend to possess the 
lowest consumption characteristics. 

Road tests to evaluate oil consumption 
were made in different vehicles due to the 
many variables involved. Tests in only a 
few cars give misleading results. Laboratory 
engine tests were made also. With proper 
selection and control of operating condi- 
tions, they gave results which correlate well 
with road tests. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Work of Young Scientists 


Science fairs, to which boys and girls from grade 
schools to high school graduates are entrants, are for some 
the first step toward recognition as scientists. 


By RON ROSS 


> HERE ARE some of the things young- 
sters in your neighborhood may be work- 
ing on: 

Conversion of energy by a talking beam 
of light. 

Six-inch reflecting telescope. 

Space ship to Mars. 

Manufacture of sulfuric acid. 

Liquefaction of gases. 

Home-made microscope. 

These were some of the entries in a 
Science Fair held last spring in St. Louis. 
Projects such as these are now being devel- 
oped by youngsters who will make entries 
in science fairs in communities all over the 
nation during the coming school year. 

Entrants in science fairs are boys and 
girls from the grade schools to high school 
graduates. These young scientists put their 
projects on display at the fairs held in 
schools and community centers in their 
home towns. 


New Departure 


They are a new departure from the tra- 
ditional county and state fairs. The girls 
who once might have entered jams or 
needlework in a county fair now may pre- 
sent an explanation of some nuclear phe 
nomenon, a demonstration of making 
plastics or a dissected biology specimen. 

Boys who might have entered the more 
traditional fair with a carefully groomed 
calf, can now be found explaining the 
theory of engines, building telescopes or 
illustrating the laws of chemistry. 

Science fairs are generally held in the 
spring, with the cooperation of schools, 
newspapers and other institutions in the 
community. In a large auditorium, the 
youngsters set up the exhibits of their work. 
Months and even years of study, collecting 
and experimenting sometimes go into these 
exhibits. 

Judges award prizes for the best work in 
the different classifications, while proud 
parents and other friends tour the exhibits. 
But the youngsters generally spend most of 
their time during the fair discussing their 
work and the other exhibits with their 
young fellow scientists. 

For some of the entrants, the science fair 
is the first step toward recognition as a 
scientist, perhaps aided along the way by a 
scholarship award for a prize project. 
Others are encouraged toward a satisfying 


hobby. Some, who have ambitions in sci- 


ence, discover they have greater aptitude 
in other fields. 

Rock collections, model airplanes and 
such familiar hobbies of young people form 
only a part of the entries at the fair. A well- 
informed adult will be startled to discover 
the scientific achievement of many high 
school students who enter science fairs. 

Still new compared with the more tradi- 
tional fair, science fairs first began more 
than two decades ago with those held by 
the American Institute of the City of New 
York. These have continued while many 
other cities and communities have taken up 
the idea. 

Supporting the development of the sci- 
ence fairs is an organization of a third of a 
million young scientists, Science Clubs of 
America. These young scientists are mem- 
bers of the 15,000 science clubs in this 
country and abroad. From this group of 
science-minded young people in junior and 
senior high schools come many of the 
entrants and winners in the science fairs. 

There are such clubs in your locality. 
Science Service is cooperating with school 
officials and scientists throughout the nation 
in providing the information and know- 
how for science club organization and 
activities. Any teacher or interested adult 
who sponsors a science club can, without 
any cost whatever, affiliate it with the na- 
tional Science Clubs of America and receive 
a hundred-page handbook full of data and 
aids to science hobby activities. 

The young science enthusiasts have fun 
in carrying out their science projects. But 
what they do is very far from mere child’s 
play. 


Organizations Cooperate 


Leading science organizations, in govern- 
ment, industry and elsewhere, cooperate in 
suggested projects. Many of the investiga- 
tive tasks are of direct, practical benefit to 
the communities in which the science club 
members live. 

The professional scientists and teachers 
also do their bit to help this youth move- 
ment in science. State science academies, 
universities, colleges, teacher associations, 
museums and other organizations are co- 
operating. 

Each year Science Clubs of America con- 
ducts the national Science Talent Search 
which culminates in the award of the West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships at the Science 
Talent Institute at Washington. This is a 
crowning activity of the science clubs and 
in many cases the seniors who participate 


have been working on their science hobbies 
during the whole six years of their junior 
and senior high school work. 

Girls as well as boys are members of the 
science clubs; most of the activities can be 
carried on as effectively by girls as by boys. 
In the Science Talent Search each year the 
proportion of girls who win honors is de- 
termined by the ratio of girls to boys who 
enter. 

The science club activities of high school 
students have won approval from national 
and science leaders as a serious and impor 
tant aid to the nation’s science program. 


Need of Scientists 


America finished the war with a realiza- 
tion that there were not nearly enough 
scientists and development engineers avail- 
able to discover new basic knowledge, do 
the necessary industrial and military re 
search and train the oncoming scientific 
generation. 

Many of the science club members in the 
schools of the nation this fall are receiving 
their first contact with science and its pos- 
sibilities. The extent to which they and 
their teachers develop science club oppor- 
tunities will determine to a large degree 
how well the urgent national need for 
scientists will be answered in the future. 

For every club member who will become 
a professicnal scientist there are hundreds 
who will not. For most of the school science 
hobbyists, science will remain a hobby 


throughout life, whether they become law- 
yers, merchants, housewives or follow some 





SCIENTIST IN THE MAKING— 

This junior high miss dissects an in- 

sect as part of her Science Clubs of 
America activity. 
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PUMPING A SWING 








FOLLOWING IN DAD’S FOOTSTEPS—Paul Condon and his brother 
Joe, sons of Dr. Edward U. Condon, director of the National Bureau of 
Standards, display their projects at a Washington, D. C., Science Fair. 


other pursuit outside science. For these non- 
professional scientists of tomorrow, the 
serious fun they have in science clubs is one 
of the richest experiences of their youth. 
They will be better equipped to live in a 
scintific world and control the results of 
science so that civilization will progress 
rather than be wiped out. 

Science fairs are fun for young scientists 
who enter—and for their parents and 
friends and the adult sponsors of the fairs— 
but they are also an important event in 
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building intelligent leaders of the future. 


Anyone interested in science clubs can get 
information by writing to Science Service, 1719 
N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


MEDICINE 


Outbreak of Rash Among 
Sailors Traced to Moths 


> A SKIN ERUPTION which attacked 
about two-thirds of an American merchant 
marine crew which entered a Venezuelan 
port was traced to a tropical moth. Three 
Boston physicians suggest that in any out- 
break of rash the moth should be suspected, 
especially in crew members of ships or air- 
planes which enter South American ports. 

On the first night the American crew 
anchored in port, a swarm of moths in- 
vaded the ship. The sailors killed them by 
crushing them between their fingers. 
Shortly afterwards some of the men noticed 
“small white itching bumps” on their skins 
and on the following morning their bodies 
were covered with a rash except for the 
face, palms and soles of the feet. 

Other crew members noted the eruption 
on arising in the morning. This was traced 
to the bed linen which had been changed 
the night before. The closet in which fresh 
sheets were stored was made of meshed 
metal which permitted the entrance of the 
moths, several of which were found on the 
closet floor and some suffocated between 
the stacked sheets. 

Twenty-nine of the 31 sailors who got 
the rash were treated at the United States 
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Marine Hospital in Brighton, Mass., by 
Drs. William R. Hill, A. Daniel Rubenstein, 
and Joseph Kovacs, Jr.. who present their 
report in the JouRNAL OF THE AMERICAN 
Mepicat Association (Nov. 6). 

The eruption developed from a few min- 
utes to a few hours after contact with the 
moth or with moth-stained bed sheets, the 
physicians state. Removal of the patient 
from the source of contact, a soap and 
water bath, a change to clean clothing and 
application of an alkaline wash usually 
brought relief. The patients became well in 
four to seven days. 

The moth has been identified as the 
female of the genus Hylesia by V. Nabokov 
of the Museum of Comparative Zoology, 
Harvard University. These moths belong to 
the family Saturniidae, sometimes called, in 
English, peacock or silk moths, according 
to the report. They are attracted by light 
which explains their being on board ship, 
as the vessel had powerful lights. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


Radioactive Molybdenum 
Shows Need of It in Plants 


> MOLYBDENUM, the steel-maker’s “sea- 
soning,” is also needed in extremely small 
amounts by plants—as little as ten parts per 
billion by fresh weight. To trace these 
minute quantities into and through plants, 
Drs. P. R. Stout and W. R. Meagher, Uni- 
versity of California plant physiologists, 
have made use of radioactive molybdenum 
isotopes, supplied to plants that had been 
deprived of even the slightest speck of the 
element. 

Molybdenum-starved plants show two 
outstanding symptorns: they lose the green 
color in their leaves, and they become un- 
able to make use of nitrates taken up by 
their roots, piling these necessary salts up 
in their leaves to as much as 12 times 
normal concentration. 

When molybdenum is supplied in even 
very low concentration these conditions are 
corrected in a matter of hours. The healthy 
green color re-develops in the leaves, and 
the abnormal concentration of nitrates is 
reduced to a more usual level. 

When the radioactive molybdenum was 





DSS6l cocoons NSS@ 


ASCINATING for young and old to 
F watch emerging specimens. Assort- 
ment of large beautiful moths, Cecro- 
pia, Cynthia, Polyphemus, Promethea, etc. 
Doz. — $3.00 
Including Lunc. Doz. — $3.75 
Complete directions for care. 
Excellent Christmas Gift! Order Early! 
Send 20c for 36-page 
Scientific Catalog-Price Liat. 


NEW YORK SCIENTIFIC SUPPLY CO. 
Scientific Supplies for Chemistry & Biology 
New York 1, N. Y. 


28 West 30th St. 
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Do You Kaow? 
Tea and butter rationing will continue 


through 1949 in Australia. 

Among the most pugnacious of the car- 
nivorous insects is the tiger beetle, which 
feeds exclusively on other animals. 


Decorative evergreens, around the house, 
are often damaged by snow breakage dur- 
ing the winter; this can be largely pre- 
vented by winding them with a soft cord 
to bind the tops together. 


Wafers with a cheese-like flavor and the 
texture of potato chips contain one-third 
skim-milk solids and two-thirds potato 
solids; boiled potato and skim-milk are 
thoroughly mixed and _ seasoned, then 
spread thin, dried and toasted. 


Sponge iron, so called from its spongy 
character, is metallic iron extracted from 
ore without bringing it to the melting 
point; by using coal, char, or gas as a re- 
ducing agent, oxygen is taken from the ore 
at temperatures below the melting point of 
iron oxide. 


LINGUAPHONE 
is your Pacepert 


to the World 
in your own home, alone or in a 
group, you can now learn to speak 
SPANISH - PORTUGUESE 
FRENCH +» RUSSIAN 
ITALIAN - GERMAN 
or any of 23 other languages by the world-famous 


LINGUAPHONE 


Conversational METHOD 


You learn the new language by listening 
to voices of native teachers. It is amaz- 
ingly simple; thousands have succeeded. 
Educators hail Linguaphone as a notable 
advance in simplifying the mastery of 
languages. That is why so many Lingua- 
phone Sets are used in schools, colleges, 
universities, as an aid to fluent speaking. 
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traced in plants by placing them on photo- 
graphic film and letting the radioactivity 
register itself in the sensitive emulsion, it 
was found that the element becomes con- 
centrated almost entirely in the leaves, 
especially in the spaces between the veins. 
Very little of it remains in the stems, or 
even in the leaf-veins. 

In another series of experiments in the 
same laboratory, Dr. Richard B. Walker, 
now of the University of Washington, 
studied the effects of supplemental supplies 
of molybdenum on plants growing in 
molybdenum-deficient soils. Here again, the 
plants grew pale and sickly-looking, and 
were restored to normal by the treatment. 
It was even possible to give them their 
restorative doses of molybdenum by paint- 
ing a solution containing it on their leaves. 

Results of both these research projects are 
presented in the journal, Scrence (Oct. 29). 


Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


MEDICINE 


Tantalum Foil Tubes for 
Nerve Surgery Patented 


> TUBES of thin tantalum metal foil, for 
use in nerve surgery, have been patented by 
Dr. Paul A. Weiss, the University of Chi- 
cago neurologist who devised the method. 
Rights in U. S. patent 2,451,703, just 
granted, are assigned to the government. 

Tantalum, a grayish-white metal little 
known until recently, has become a pre- 
ferred material in many surgical uses be- 
cause it does not corrode in the presence of 
any of the body fluids and has no irritating 
action on the tissues. For nerve surgery it 
must be used exceedingly thin; five ten 
thousandths of an inch has been found the 
best thickness. It must also be heat-treated 
to increase its resilience. 

To make his nerve-mending tubes, Dr. 
Weiss wraps a piece of tantalum foil around 
a quartz tube of the desired diameter, 
binding it on with fine steel wire. He runs 
a steel rod through the quartz tube, for 
heat-conducting purposes, and puts the 
whole into an electric furnace for a minute 
or so at 800 degrees Centigrade. After cool- 
ing, the tube is stripped off and trimmed 
ready for use. 

Dr. Weiss has also used nylon and short 
pieces of artery in his nerve-mending pro- 


cedure. These materials, however, are not 
considered in the present patent. 
Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


if Pheasant Is Purple, 
You Aren’t Seeing Things 


> IF A PHEASANT with purple, green or 
blue feathers crosses your path, you may 
not be “seeing things.” The bird will be 
real—and the rainbow feather-<olors will 
be real, too 

Outdoor scientists sometimes dye birds’ 
feathers with hues not found in nature as 
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a means of quick identification at a dis- 
tance. This enables them to keep track of 
their movements and learn the extent of 
their range. 

Newest techniques and dyes useful in 
this particular branch of applied ornitho! 
ogy were described in the Journat of 
Witptire MANAGEMENT (October) by Dr. 
L. A. Wadkins of Washington State Col 
lege. He has made use of 14 different dyes 
in a variety of solvents. Best results, on the 


whole, were obtained with 33% alcohol 
Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 
AGRICULTURE 


More Sunshine Puts 
More Sugar in Apples 


> APPLES have more sugar if they get 
more sunshine during the growing season 
This was learned at Cornell’s Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. Y., in a 
long-time study aimed at correlating some 
of the factors like rainfall, amount of sun 
shine, and temperatures to the keeping 
quality of apples. 

Another discovery was that the higher 
the temperatures during the last six weeks 
before harvest, the greater has been the 
amount of scald in storage. The scientists 
will test this information further during the 
1948-49 storage season, based on predictions 
made the last six weeks before harvest. Such 
knowledge, they say, will be of value to 
growers, who could move scald-susceptible 
varieties out of storage rapidly if consider 
able scald were expected. 


Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 





The mysteries of mathematics are revealed in 
a series of twenty chapters on “THE MEANING 
OF COURSES IN MATHEMATICS” now running 
in the MATHEMATICS MAGAZINE. If you never 
understood mathematics well or want to under- 
stand it better, here is your opportunity at 
trivial cost. No special training is required to 
understand and enjoy these articles, ranging 
from beginning algebra through most graduate 
courses, and colored by the individualities of 
~ sixteen mathematicians who are writing 
them. 

We can accept only 400 more subscriptions 
dating back to March-April 1948 when this 
series began. Subscription, $3.00 per year, pub- 
lished bi-monthly except July-August. 


Address: THE MATHEMATICS MAGAZINE, 
Department C, 
405 HILGARD AVENUE, 
LOS ANGELES 24, CALIFORNIA. 











Plastic Coster: EMBED REAL FLOWERS 


an 1/€S 


in MEW Magic PLASTIC 


Now create many lovely and unusva! things 
like the distinctive pansy coaster shown- 
made by embedding real pansies in Casto- 
lite—the *‘magic’’ liquid casting plastic. 
Comes crystal clear, or may be dyed to 
produce gorgeous color effects. Make really 
different jeweiry, book ¢ 
picture frames, candle sticks, 
figurines. Embed real flowers, 
butterflies, coins, medals, 
photos, for novel plaques, 
- paper weights, tiles, other art 
objects. Use only home utensils. Follow simple step by step 
method. New pleasure, fine profits are possibile. Send 25¢ for ex- 
citing new Home Project Manual showing how to get started. 
Write today. The Castolite Company, Dept. 4 344 Box 391, 
Woodstock, lilinois. 
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ASSEMBLE 
YOUR OWN 
BINOCULARS! 


Complete 
Optics! 


Complete 
Metal Parts 


SAVE 
More Than 
V2 
Regular Cost 


GOVERNMENT'S 7 x 50 BINOCULARS 


(American Made—net Jap, French or German) 
Here’s an unusual opportunity to secure a fine 
set of Binoculars at a substantial saving of 
money. Offered here are complete sets of 
Opties and Metal Parts for the 7 x 50 Binoc- 
ulars. These components are new and all 
ready for assembly. Full instructions supplied. 
METAL PARTS—Set includes all Metal Parts 
—completely finished—for assembly of 7 x 50 
Binoculars. No machining required. Bodies 
factory hinged and covered. A sturdy Binoc- 
ular Carrying Case is optional with each set 
of Metal Parts. 
Steck No. 842-Q _____. __ —. $39.40 Postpaid 
plus $4.80 for Case__ Total $44.20 
OPTICS—Set includes all Lenses and Prisms 
you need for assembling 7 x 560 Binoculars. 
These optics are in excellent condition—per- 
fect or near perfect and have new low refiec- 
tion coating. 
Stock No. 5102 Q—7x50 Optics—$25.00 Postpaid 
NOTICE: Add 20 percent Federal Excise Tax 
to your remittance if you buy both the Binoc- 
ular Optics and Metal Parts. 

ARMY'S 6 x 30 BINOCULARS 
COMPLETE OPTICS & METAL PARTS— 
Model M-13A1, 6 x 30 Binoculars (Waterproof 
Model). Everything you need—ready for as- 
sembly. When finished will look like a regular 
factory job costing $102 to $120. The Optics 
are new, in perfect or near-perfect condition. 
Have new low reflection coating. Metal parts 
mre new and perfect, all completely finished. 
No machining required. Bodies factory hinged 
and covered. Complete assembly instructions 
included. 
iStock No. 830-Q = S—=——S—s—<COS'4.08 ~Prostpaiid 

plus $8.00 tax - Total $48.00 
METAL PARTS ONLY—Model M-13A1, 6 x 36 
Binoculars. No Optics. Same Metal Parts as 
described for Stock No. 830-Q. 
Stock No. 832-Q—6 x 80 

Metal Parte - $25.00 Postpaid 
OPTICS FOR 6 x 30 BINOCULARS (No Meta) 
Parts.) Perfect and low reflection coated. 
Stock No. 6130-Q _...$15.00 Pestpaid 
SAME OPTICS AS ABOVE — Coated — but 
slight seconds. 
Stock Ne. 5124-Q __.___________ $12.75 Pestpaid 
If you buy both the Binocular Optics and the 
Binocular Metal Parts, your purchase becomes 
subject te 20% Federal Excise Tax. Be sure 
to add amount covering tax to your remittance 
or your order cannot be filled. 
OPTICS AND METAL PARTS are available 
for Monoculars (% a Binocular). For complete 
details, write for Bulletin Q. 

POLARIZING VARIABLE DENSITY 
ATTACHMENT FOR BINOCULARS 

An amasing effective unit for controlling 
amount of light reaching your eye. Cuts down 
glare in sky, and overwater observations. Eas- 
ily snapped on and off over the eye cups of 
American made 7 x 50 Bineculars. Govt. cost, 
$8.30 each. 
Steck No. 20,000-Q $2.00 Postpaid 
Above Polarizing Attachment also adaptable 
to Govt. 6 x 30 Binoculars with substitution 
of special Eyecups. 








‘Stock No. 20,610-Q— 


6 x 3@ Eyecups.._._.._._ _ -_———‘75e pr. Postpaid 
POLARIZING OPTICAL RING SIGHT 
*(Unmounted) Used in gun sights—especially 
As you look through, you see 
a series of rings that you superimpose on 
your target. No front sight required. In- 

creases degree of accuracy. 
Steck No. 2067-Q.... = = _--_-—«¥$4.00 Postpaid 





6 POWER 
GALILEAN 
TELESCOPE 


(Commercial Surplus) 28mm diameter Achromatic 
yg Lens eturdily eonstructed of aluminum, 
in. long, extends to 9 in. Complete with carry- 
ing ea 941-Q $3.00 Postpaid 
8 POWER 
ELBOW TELESCOPE 


Gov't Cost $200.00 
Our Price $17.50 


Big 2 in. diam- 
eter objective. 
All lenses Achromatic. Amici- 
prism ereets the image. Four 
built-in filtere—elear, amber, 

aeutral and red. Slightly used conditien but all 
guaranteed for perfect working order. Weight 5 
Ibs. Can be carried but a trifie bulky. Excellent 
for finder on Astronomica] Telescope. 

Steck No. 948-Q_ $17.50 Postpaid 
2eX PRISM SPOTTING SCOPE SET—Consists of 
all lenses and prisme (slightly chipped) you need 
to make a good, standard 20X Spotting Scope. 
Low reflection coated. 57mm dia. Achromatic ob- 
jective. Some metal parts included. We furnish 
directions. 

Steck Ne. 5145-Q $22.00 Postpaid 
(Also surplus Riflescopes—Write for Bulletin 18-Q) 
TELESCOPE EYE-PIECE—Consists of 2 Achro- 
matic lenses F.L. 28mm. 

Steck No. 5140-Q $4.50 Postpaid 


INFORMATION 
EDMUND Opties Make Excellent 
XMAS Gifts 


Read entire page carefully each month. 

There are often new items of interest. 

Be sure to specify “‘stock numbers” and 

enclose payment with your order. Buy 

with complete confidence that merchan- 

dise will be exactly as represented. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Write for PREE CATALOG 


NOW YOU CAN AFFORD TO MAKE 
YOUR OWN ENLARGER 


MOUNTED ANASTIGMAT LENSES—wUsed for 

Projectors, Enlargers, Copying Cameras. Com- 

plete with Shutter and Diaphragm. Value about 

$20. These were made for a specific camera but 
had longer or shorter focal length than could be 
used, and then the camera was discontinued. An 

excellent buy. WE WILL INCLUDE FREE IL- 

LUSTRATED BOOKLET on HOW TO MAKE 

YOUR OWN ENLARGER. 

Stock No. 8004-Q Speed f/7.7, focal length approx. 
127 mms. Suitable for pictures, negatives, posi- 
tives up to 3% x 4%" $7.50 Postpaid 

Stock No. 8006-Q Speed of f/7.7, focal length 
approx. 100 mms. Suitable for pictures, etc. up 
to 2%” x 34%” $8.50 Postpaid 


HEAT ABSORBING PLATE GLASS 
Stock No. 4009-Q 4” x 6” ‘ 35c Postpaid 
Stock No. 4010-Q ..10c Postpaid 


NEW 50-PAGE IDEA ers “FUN WITH 
CHIPPED EDGE LENSES" 

Contains wide variety of projects and fully covers 

the fascinating uses of all lenses in set listed 

above... only $1.00 Pestpaid. 





IF YOU'RE INTERESTED IN OPTICAL BARGAINS 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
EDMUND SALVAGE COMPANY - P.O. AUDUBON, NEW JERSEY 







We Hove Literally Millions of War Surplus 
Lenses and Prisms for Sole at Bargain 
Prices. Numerous Types of Instruments Too! 





UNUSUAL 
BARGAIN 


BUBBLE SEXTANTS 





These Army Air 
Forces Bubble Sex- 
‘ants cost the Govt. 
about $125.00 each. 
A real bargain at 
Ur price at $12.50! 
Wooden carrying 
case included. Also 
auxiliary items. 





AND PUT 


ORDER. If not satisfied that Sextant is ex- 
actly as represented, return within 10 days for 
refund. Full directions for use accompany 
each shipment. 
Stock Ne. 924Q .._ $12.50 Postpaid 
Same Sextant as above, but BRAND NEW and 
with Automatic Electric Averaging Device and 
Illuminated Averaging Disc for nighttime use, 
Govt. cost $217. Though brand new we have 
re-checked Bubble and Collimation and GUAR- 
ANTEE perfect working order. 

Stock No. 933-Q $22.50 Postpaid 


SIMPLE 
LENS KIT 


Some Govt. surplus, some commercial surplus, 
some chipped rejects, some perfect, few coated 
- ‘a any event an excellent bargain. Con- 
taining Plano Convex, Double Convex, Con- 
cave, Miniscus Lenses. Dia. range jimm to 
40mm. Assorted focal len . 
Steck No. 5-Q—45 lenses $5.00 Postpaid 
Steck No. 10-Q—80 lenses $10.00 Postpaid 
10 LENS KIT—THE LENS CRAFTERS DE- 
LIGHT! Kit includes illustrated booklet. ... 
A specific project for every lens in the 
kit. Use these lenses in photography for 
copying, ULTRA CLOSE-UP SHOTS, Micro- 
ohetography, for “Dummy Camera,” Koda- 
ehrome Viewer, Detachable Reflex View Finder 
for 86mm cameras, Stereoscopic Viewer, ground 
glass and enlarging focusing aids. And for 
dozens of other uses in experimental optics, 
building TELESCOPES, low power Micro- 
scopes, etc. 
Stock Ne. 2-Q $1.00 Postpaid 
LENS CLEANING TISSUE—Ist quality sheet 
sive 11 x 7% in. Made to Govt. specifications. 
High wet strength. Free of abrasives. 
Steck No. 721-Q—6500 sheets $1.00 Postpaid 
SLIDE PROJECTOR SETS—Consist of all un- 
mounted lenses you need to make the following 
sise projeetors: 
Stock Ne. 4038-Q—2%4x2™% in. 
Stock No. 4089-Q—2%4x3% in. 
Stock No. 4029-Q—35mm 






$3.35 Postpaia 
$3.85 Postpaid 
$2.85 Postpaid 


35MM KODACHROME PROJECTING LENS 
SET—Consists of a mounted projecting lens, 
heat absorbing glass, 2 condensing lenses. 

$4.85 Postpaid 


Stock No. 4035-Q 
MOUNTED PROJECTING 
LENS SYSTEM—F.L. 91.44 
mm (just right for 85mm * 
Projectors). Speed of F 1.9 
Outside dia. of mount at one 
end 60mm. Length of mount 
64mm. 
Stock No. 4633-Q, 
$3.00 Postpaid 
THREADED OUTSIDE 
MOUNT FOR FOCUSING 
ABOVE SYSTEM (Not Il- 
lus.)— 
Steck No. 715-Q $1.00 Postpaid 
CONDENSING LENS SET—Consists of 2 Con- 
densing Lenses with diameter of 2 in. Used 
for making %85mm projector or many other 
purposes. 
Stock No. 4034-Q 75¢e Postpaid 
CONDENSING LENSES—Seconds, but suitable 
for Enlargers and Spotlights. 
Stock No. 1061-Q—6% in. diam., 9 in. F.L., 
$2.50 Pestpaid 
Stock No. 1080-Q—65 in. dia., 7 in. F.L., 
$1.08 Postpaid 
1084-Q—2%” dia. 4” F.L., 
$1.00 Postpaid 
We Have a Limited Quantity of Cendensing 
Lenses—seconds—ranging from 4% in. to 8% 
in. in dia., with various focal lengths. Send 
for Free Bulletin titled “MISCELLANEOUS 
CONDENSING LENSES—Q.” 


ORDER BY SET OR STOCK NO. 





Stock No. 





















































































































“There is no more 
Fateful Force in man 
than hostility.” 








~ CRIME ~ 


and the 


MIND 


by Walter Bromberg, M.D. 


An analysis of the criminal mind 
—the background and cause for 
its distortion, the inner meaning 
of the criminal’s defiant behavior 
—presented from the findings of 
hundreds of individual case his- 
tories of men and women. 


The same impulses that drive 
a man to crime exist in normal 
behavior. The control key is “‘con- 
science.”’ Here are authoritative 
facts on social environments and 
psychological developments, that 
transform the normal into the 
criminal mind. 

‘The average citizen as well as 
all those who deal professionally 
with crime will find this book val- 
uable not only for an understand- 
ing of the problems involved but 
for the indications of the develop- 
ment from such beginnings as 
juvenile delinquency. 


204 Pages. $4.50 


. 
@ At your bookstore or: 


LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


' 
| J. B. Lipprncorr Company, Medical Division! 
| East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa.| 





I enclose $4.50 for my copy of Bromberg’s| 
CRIME AND THE MIND. 


Name 





Street 





City, Zone, State 
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lonized Clouds at Night 


> CLOUDS of ionized atmosphere, in- 
visible to the human eye, are all that re- 
main at night of the “radio roof” that 
during the day enables us to hear distant 
broadcasts. 

These clouds are about 55 to 65 miles 
above the earth’s surface, R. A. Helliwell 
of Stanford University reported at the 
joint meeting of the International Scientific 
Radio Union, American Section, and Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers in Washington. 

Whereas the highest radio-reflecting lay- 
ers, extending from around 100 to 250 miles 
above the earth, are always present, the 
lower layers come in with sunlight. The 
electrons, knocked out of atoms by the 
sun’s ultraviolet light, tend to recombine 
when sunlight is withdrawn. 

These patchy clouds of ionization are 


CHEMISTRY 


probably blown about by the high-velocity 
winds known to exist at ionospheric 
heights, Mr. Helliwell stated. At times the 
lowest of these clouds of ions remain sub- 
stantially stable for as long as ten minutes, 
again within a few minutes they will be 
five miles lower or higher than before. 
The ionized layers are assumed to be 
quite patchy in the lower fringe of the 
ionosphere. Echoes from radio signals, sent 
directly upward from a broadcasting sta- 
tion, are sometimes received from two 
clouds, one six to ten miles above the other. 
While some signals are reflected from low- 
level clouds of ionization, some penetrate 
between these patches and are reflected 
from clouds at a higher level. 
Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


Quartz Crystals Made 


> SYNTHETIC quartz crystals, suitable 
for use in radio equipment, have now been 
produced in high-grade quality under the 
sponsorship of the Army Signal Corps. 

During the month of September, the 
Brush Development Company of Cleveland 
delivered to the Signal Corps the largest 
synthetic quartz crystal, essentially free 
from defects, known to have been pro- 
duced from any artificial source. The great- 
est dimensions of the sample are equal to 
the diameter of a silver dollar. 

Quartz crystals are grown by deposition 
from a solution containing the raw mate- 
rial derived from quartz-sand or other 
silica materials, in a closed metallic con- 
tainer at a temperature of about 750 degrees 
Fahrenheit and at pressures as high as 
several thousand times that of the atmo- 
sphere. Individual molecules are deposited 
on a seed crystal in a regular manner to 
produce a larger model with the same 
shape as the seed. 

It is believed that mass production of 
synthetic quartz crystals may be feasible, 
but considerable laboratory work must be 
done before they can be made economically. 
Their manufacture in this country would 
make the nation independent of natural 
quartz crystals which now come principally 
from Brazil. Relatively little satisfactory 
quartz for the purpose has ever been found 
in the United States. 

The quartz crystals are used in radio 
transmitters, and in other applications, to 
regulate radio oscillation or radio wave 
frequency. A quartz crystal is what scien- 
tists call a piezoelectrical substance. It forms 
electrical charges on its surface when me- 
chanically stressed, or exhibits mechanical 
strains when electrically charged. Other 
substances have the same properties, but 


none have been found that are as satis- 
factory in use or as economical as quartz. 
Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 








QUICK-READING 
TEMPERATURE-CONVERSION TABLES 


For speed, when you're converting degrees 
F to C, and vice versa, you can now use a 
simple, compact “Sauveur-type” table all the 
way from absolute zero to 3350 C and 6062 F, 
in increments of one degree. 


Fer quantities, there’s a slight charge: ten 
copies for 75¢; 50 for $3.25; 100 for $6.00. 
Te minimize bookkeeping, kindly order from 
eur Advertising Dept., and include check for 
exact amount. . . but please note that a single 
copy will be sent free on request. Better get 
ene! Ask fer Note Book EN-33(1). 





LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY 4977STENTON AVE., PHILA. 44, PA 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 
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- . Books of the Week’ - 


TO SERVE YOU: To 


get books, send us a check or money order to cover retail price. Address Book 


Dept., SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Ask for free publications direct 


from issuing organizations. 


A. S. T. M. STANDARDS ON TEXTILE MATERIALS 
(Wir REvatep INForMATION)—A. S. T. M. 
Committee D-13—American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, 547 p., illus., paper, $4.35. 
Specifications, tolerances, methods of testing, 
and definitions and terms. The photomicro- 
graphs are interesting. 


American HicuH Scuoot BrioLtocy — Charlotte 
L. Grant, H. Keith Cady and Nathan A. 
Neal—Harper, 888 p., illus., $3.28. Contrib- 
uting in an important measure to the value 
of this text are the beautiful photographs 
with which it is illustrated. 

Ant Hitt OpysseEy—William M. Mann—Little, 
Brown, 338 p., illus., $3.50. Whether you are 
interested in insects or in the adventures of a 
delightful person you will want to read this 
autobiography of the director of the National 
Zoological Park. 

BACTERIAL AND Mycortic INFECTIONS OF MAN— 
Rene J. Dubos — Lippincott, 785 p., illus., 
$5.00. A text from the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research aided by a grant from 










A_ shouted warning, a 
whispered remark, a 
half-heard direction! Of 
course, you’re not “deaf” 
—but isn’t there a lot 
you're missing? 


Do something about 
’ hearing-loss right now 
—before total deafness 
creeps up on you. Get 
the full facts on this 
common problem 
—learn what modern 


=” science is doing for 

a the hard of hearing. 

Pomartoct ny ® You’llalways be glad 

ipod Hose you filled out this 
48 agereret® 


coupon. Do it now! 


MONO-PAC 
NEW, TINY, POWERFUL 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


FREE BOOKLET - MAIL COUPON 





I Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. SNI-1]1 ° 
| 1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Il. | 
" Please send me valuable FREE Booklet | 
about DEAFNESS AND HOW TO 
| OVERCOME IT. i 
§ Name........... ecccccccccccccccccece i 
STEEL Ee ' 
' cts ancencnadsenses Btinsanae 1 
| na : 





the National Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis. Planned to meet the need for texts which 
interpret current research and to recognize 
the trend toward the increasing amount of 
study time devoted to the subjects. 

Causes oF INDUsTRIAL Peace UNDER COLLEC- 
TIVE Barcaininc, Case Stupiges 2: The 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company and the 
Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand 
Workers of America—Frederick H. Harbison 
and King Carr—National Planning Associa- 
tion, 61 p., paper, $1.00. 

Cosatt—Roland S. Young-——Reinhold, 181 p., 
illus., $5.00. A monograph dealing with the 
chemistry and metallurgy of cobalt and also 
its biological importance. 

A Concise History oF MatHEemMatics—Dirk J. 
Struik—Dover, 299 p., 2 vol., illus., $3.00. 
A readable account beginning with prehistoric 
times. 

CRIME AND THE Minp: An Outline of Psychi- 
atric Criminology—Walter Bromberg—Lip- 
pincott, 219 p., $4.50. Based on the clinical 
study of hundreds of convicted criminals and 
written by the senior psychiatrist at Bellevue 
Hospital. 

Foop Propucts—Henry C. Sherman—Macmil- 
lan, 4th ed., 428 p., illus., $4.80. A textbook 
on nutrition. 

GeRMIcIPES, ANTISEPTICS AND DiIsINFECTANTS 
For Hosprrat Use—Dewey H. Palmer— 
Hospital Bureau of Standards and Supplies, 
15 p., paper, $1.00. Technical information. 

HaLiMarRKs OF MANKIND—Frederic Wood Jones 
—Williams and Wilkins, 86 p., illus., $2.50. 
The British author holds that man is more 
primitive in structure than living apes but 
has his own structural specializations that 
distinguish him from other mammals. 

Lives oF Master Surcrons—Richard A. Leo- 
nardo — Froben, 469 p., illus., $6.00. Brief 
biographies, alphabetically arranged. 

Microses MILITANT, A CHALLENGE TO MAN: 
The Story of Modern Preventive Medicine 
and Control of Infectious Diseases—Frederick 
Eberson — Ronald, rev. ed., 401 p., illus., 
$4.50. Technical subject matter written in 
such a way as to be of interest to the gen- 
eral reader. 

Parers PRESENTED AT THE NaAvAL ORDNANCE 
LABORATORY MAGNETIC MATERIALS SYMPOSIUM 
—U. S. Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 61 p., 
illus., paper, $8.75, microfilm, $3.00. Price 
correction. 

Prenistoric Men—Robert J. Braidwood—Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum, 117 p., illus., 
paper, 50 cents. A simply written book about 
our earliest ancestors and what is known of 
them. 

THe SHAME oF THE StaTEs—Albert Deutsch— 
Harcourt, Brace, 188 p., illus., $3.00. A 
graphic description of the deplorable condi- 
tions found in state mental hospitals dramat- 
ically emphasized by documentary photo- 
graphs. 

Srupies In ANALYTICAL PsycHotocy—Gerhard 
Adler—Norton, 250 p., illus., $4.00. Conclu- 
sions from 15 years of practice by a British 
analytical psychologist including an exposi- 
tion of Jung’s contribution. 
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TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE: Suggestions 
for Classroom Teachers—Glenn O. Blough 
and Paul E. Blackwood—Govt. Printing  Of- 
fice, 40 p., illus., paper, 15 cents. It is not 
necessary to have a lot of expensive equip- 
ment in order to let children begin to find 
out by experiment. Here are helpful ideas to 
start you off. 


TECHNIC OF MEDIcATION—Austin Smith—Lip- 
pincott, 255 p., illus., $4.00. For medical 
student and general practitioner. 


To Make THE PeopLe Stronc—A. Edward 
Stuntz — Macmillan, 298 p., $3.50. On how 
the peoples of the Americas are making life 
better through cooperation on public health, 
increasing food yields, education and other 
similar fields. 


Woman’s MepicaL PropLeMs—Maxine Davis— 
McGraw-Hill, 2d ed., 242 p., $3.00. Helpful 
information consisting in large part of articles 
that originally appeared in Good Housekeep- 
ing. 

A Srupy oF FisH—Chapman Pincher—Dzuell, 
343 p., illus., $4.00. Information of interest 
to the fisherman and general reader. Illus- 
trated with drawings by the author. 
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A fine legal line between noise and free 
speech may have to be defined in New 
York because of a new ordinance regulat- 
ing the use of sound trucks. 








Sooke of 
Meaning 


POETIC ART 











By Paul Claudel $2.75 
THE EMOTIONS 
{Outline Of A Theory) 

By Jean-Paul Sartre $2.75 
DESIRE—A Play 

By Pablo Picasso $2.75 






THE MIRACULOUS 
BIRTH OF LANGUAGE 
By Richard A. Wilson 


with preface by 
George Bernard Shaw’ $3.75 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


By Alfred North Whitehead 
$4.75 


PROBLEMS OF MEN 
By John Dewey 

THE DIARY OF 

THOMAS ALVA EDISON 
Dagobert D. Runes, Ed. $4.75 

JOURNEY WITHIN 
By Romain Rolland 

HISTORICAL 

SOCIOLOGY 
By Harry Elmer Barnes $3.00 

At Your Bookstore, or Direct 
(Expedite shipment by prepaying) 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 

Publishers 
15 EAST 40th ST., N.Y. 16 













$5.00 








$3.00 
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¢ New Machines and Gadgets « 


information on the new 
Gadget Bulletin 440. To 


want more 
and ask for 


if you 
a» << 


i ELECTRIC HUMIDIFIER, for use in 
the home, draws air through a fiber filtei 
while a continuous waterfall action supplies 
the needed moisture. The air as discharged 
is clean, fresh, filtered and moisturized. 
The device operates on the ordinary house 
hold electri 


Science News Letter, November 13, 


current. 
1948 


i NUT-SHELLER clips small portions of 
the shell away instead of cracking the 
entire shell as done by ordinary nut open 
ers. It is a handtool of plier-like construc 
tion with cutting teeth of special steel 
sharpened to a very fine edge. 
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{ REFLECTIVE SHEETING for auto 
mobiles permits the shape and color of the 
vehicle to be plainly visible at night unde: 
the headlights of approaching cars. The 
with a smooth, gloss) 
surface that does not change the d 
appearance of the car. It 
adhesive 


sheeting is made 
1vlime 
comes 
solvent-activated which 
contact. 
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% WIRELESS HEARING aid, shown in 
the picture, is carried in the pocket or hand 
bag, and held to the ear only when wanted. 
It is a complete with 


e Nature 


» NEXT SPRING’S Easter bonnets and 
dainty gowns are already being made, and 
shortly after Christmas they will be moving 
onto the merchants’ shelves. But even the 
fabricators of fashions are not more fore 
handed than the herbs and shrubs and trees 
of the woodlands. Practically every flower 
and leaf that will gladden our eyes next 
April and May is already in place, and only 
awaits the signal that will be given by the 
returning sun and the warm spring rains. 


sound amplifier, 


Preparation for next spring’s flowers, as a 
matter of fact, began immediately after last 
spring’s flowers had faded, and in most 
plants went on even while fruits and seeds 
were ripening. The leaves of plants like 
dog-tooth violet and trillium, that stood all 
summer long with no flowers to grace 
them, were busy all the time making food 
and sending it down into underground 
bulbs, corms and rhizomes. In the mean 
time, buried growth-points were forming 
up into the beginnings of buds, enfolding 
the embryonic structures of another crop of 


things 
receive this 


send a 


described here, 
Gadget 


microphone, receiver, batteries, midget 
vacuum tubes, transformer and volume con- 
trol. It is designed for persons with slight 
hearing losses. 
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SHAVING BRUSH, whose handle ts a 


Ramblings 


Ready for Spring 





flowers. When the new growing season 
comes on, the food reserves will be liqui- 
dated and poured into the task of speeding 
the unfolding of the new flowers. 
Something of the same sort goes on all 
over the branches of woody plants that 
blossom early in spring, like dogwood and 
redbud, and the lilacs and forsythias of our 
gardens. In the axils of this year’s leaves, or 


three-cent stamp to SCIENCE 
Bulletin without special request each week, remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription 
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receptacle to hold the shaving cream, i: 
supplied with the lathering material in th 
quantity desired by the turn of a knob on 
the outer end of the handle. The cream 
passes through the wet brush, becoming a 
lather ready for the beard. A cap covers 
the brush when not in use. 
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{ SNAP-ON VISORS, for use on automo. 
bile windshields, are made of highly pol- 
ished aluminum and equipped with thin 
stainless steel plates which slip under the 
rubber seal and frame. The two sections are 
held rigid by the use of a tie-bolt connect- 
ing them over the center windshield bar. 

Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


fo /CE GRIPPERS, an improved type to 
fit over the shoe, can be slipped on or off in 
a jiffy and can be carried in a vest pocket. 
They are hardened rust-proof steel elastic 
web bands, and a heavy-duty type has half- 
inch teeth. 
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{ BOWLING BAG, to hold the favorite 
bowling ball, is made of leather but its base § 
is a molded plastic with an inside built-in 
retainer cup in which the ball rests. The 
plastic base is attached to the leather sides 
with two rows of machine stitching. 
Science News Letter, November 13, 1948 


by Frank Thone ® 


at the twig-tips, the buds of next year’s 
growth form during the summer. Already 
in them are the beginnings of next spring’s 
bloom. 

Only by provisions like this can we have 
spring flowers at all. Flowers are expensive 
things: they need a great deal of food for 
their structure, and more for the energy 
expended in the rapid process of blossom- 
ing. Most plants have to make their own 
food, which is the job of mature leaves. If 
flowers come before the leaves, or while the 
leaves are young and small, the food will 
aave to be stored ahead of time. 

The whole process of forcing flowers, so 
that we have a foretaste of spring even in 
winter, is based on this fact. We bring 
bulbs or cut branches indoors, giving them 
as nearly spring-like conditions of tempera- 
ture, moisture and light as we can provide. 
These stimuli cause the unlocking of the 
natural food cupboards, and release the 
chain of events that ends in the early un 
folding of the flowers. 
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